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here alone, at least by the aid of the generous and wealthy of the globe — it 
may be found necessary to have the search continued for several years more. 
Under any circumstances the Ladies' Expedition is likely to accomplish what 
Leichhardt intended, namely, to open up the great western half of the con- 
tinent, an object, next to the exploration of Central Africa, the most important 
in the whole domain of Geography. If once the Ladies' Expedition is fairly 
started, and despatches of interest and hope are received, it will then need only 
about 3001. annually from each of the Governments of South-Bastern Australia 
to maintain it in the field." 

Tlie following letter from Mr. Edward Wilson, of the ' Melbourne Argus,' 
to Sir Roderick Murchison, relates to the same subject : — 
" Dear Sir, 

" You showed such an intelligent interest in our friend Mueller's new 
movement in search of the unfortunate Leichhardt, that I think it right to 
forward you a passage from his last letter, and also an article from the recent 
Melbourne papers. 

" Although I am well aware of the difficulty you point out of arousing 
effective assistance in such a case, this seems a very peculiar one, and presents 
features which really deserve the attention of your great Society. 

" Although these poor men have been lost for seventeen years, the annals of 
Australian discovery present remarkable instances, which should prevent us 
from looking upon any enterprise in searching for them as hopeless. You 
will remember the astonishing case of Buckley, who was found by the first 
settlers at Melbourne, after thirty-three years' residence among the blacks, 
and that case of the sailor Morrill, discovered in Moreton Bay after a residence 
amongst the blacks of twenty years. A very possible condition of affairs is 
that which would ensue from the death of Leichhardt, — himself dead, no one 
else of the party capable of conducting the expedition, and the survivors or 
some of them being still amongst the blacks. In any event the contingency 
pointed out by Dr. Mueller seems very probable that this research, if properly 
supported, will open out the western portion of the interior of the continent. 

" Permit me to say. Sir, that the functions of your valuable Society seem 
scarcely to exhaust themselves in the reception of great discoveries and the 
publication and recording of them, and that a very large amount of sympathy 
must always be felt for those who fail indeed in these gigantic enterprises, but 
more still for those of whose fate we are left in doubt. 

" The vast prestige attaching to your Society, and to the formation of which 
you have yourself so greatly contributed, would render any amount of recogni- 
tion ujion its part of immense value to an enterprise of this kind, even if no pecu- 
niary assistance could be rendered ; and as it seems likely that this scheme may 
grow into a sustained and prolonged effort, it is very important that we should 
give it all the influence that we can secure for it, from whatever source. 

" I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

" Edw. Wilson. 
" To Sir B. Murchison, 

" President of the Boyal Geographical Society." 



2. Explorations in the Interior of Vancouver Island. By Mr. E. Brown. 

Copies of the ofBcial report of the recent explorations effected by an expedition 
organised by the Vancouver Island Exploration Committee, have been sent to 
us by Mr. Robert Brown, the leader of the expedition, and by Lieutenant 

Verney, r.n. 
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The expedition originated with Governor Kennedy, at whose suggestion the 
Committee was formed in April, 1864," and who oifered to pay, out of the funds 
at his disposal, two-thirds of the expenses, on condition of the remainder being 
subscribed by the public. The party, which included, besides the leader. 
Lieutenant Jr*. J. Leech (astronomer), Mr. P. Whymper (artist), Mr. J. Buttle 
(naturalist), and a staff of assistants, pioneers, miners, and native hunters, left 
Victoria in H.M.S.S. Orajqikr, Commander Vemey, on the 7th of June, and 
arrived on the same day at Cowichen Harbour.* From this point they struck 
towards the interior, following the river until they reached the great Cowichen 
Lake, on the 15th of June. The Cowichen River was found to be a most 
tortuous stream, about 40 miles in length : a straight line from the mouth to 
the lake would probably not be more than 29 miles. It is exceedingly rapid, 
there being hardly any smooth water, with the exception of short distances in 
the Canon and about 2 miles at the height of the river before joining the lake. 
Its total fall may be 700 feet. Its banks, commencing at some distance from 
the sea, are covered with magnificent forests. The river has few bars, the 
banks running perpendicularly, and being covered with trees to the water's 
edge : its breadth varies from 40 to 20 feet. Gold was found, and has since 
been worked on the river. Coal crops out in one place, deer abound all along 
the track, and salmon ascend the river to the lake. The Indians inhabiting its 
banks are as follow :— 1. Comiaken (" Indians by the Sea ") ; 2. Quamichan 
(" hump-backs," a term derived from the nature of the country they inhabit) ; 
and 3. Samena ("Upper River Indians"). Every bend in the river has a 
name, every hill a story, every dark pool a tradition ; and often on the summer 
evenings did the party listen to the strange stories of Kakalatza, the lord of 
these dominions, as he narrated the chronicles of the past. 

By the 22nd of June Mr. Brown and his party had completed their explora- 
tions of the lake neighbourhood. He reports the lake to be from 20 to 22 miles 
in length, and from I3 mile to three-quarters of a mile in breadth. It is sur- 
rounded by two distinct ranges of mountains, from 2000 to 30C0 feet in height. 
The northern range was named the Kennedy, and the southern the Seymour 
range. The lake is fed by several large streams, but it is emptied alone by 
the Cowichen. A curious peninsula in the lake is called by the Indians 
Kanatze, which signifies " the island in tow." The chief infiuents are Foley's 
Creek (lat. 48° 51' 56" n.), the Thew-een-kut, and the Amackan Rivers. Gold 
was found on Foley's Creek; cop{)er was found in various places, one seam 
being very large ; and ironstone was also met with. 

On the 23rd of June the expedition was divided, in order to explore a larger 
extent of country than would have been otherwise practicable. The first 
division, under charge of Mr. Brown, was to march to the sea-coast at Whyack, 
the fortified village of the warlike Nittinaht Indians, and the second, under 
Lieutenant Leech, had orders to meet Mr. Brown at Port San Juan (distant 
about 18 miles in a straight line) by the 30th June. Lieutenant Leech ac- 
cordingly proceeded to the east end of the lake and Mr. Brown to the further 
extremity, in order to start on their respective errands. 

Mr. Brown first proceeded in a south-west direction, about 9 miles, through 
a tolerably flat, well-timbered, well-watered country, and on the 24th of June 
struck a river flowing west, which he concluded to be the Nittinaht. The 
descent of the river in extemporised rafts was accomplished with some difficulty, 
owing to the numerous rapids. From the point where they first came upon it 
to its mouth it was estimated to be 20 miles in length, including the windings. 
The banks are generally flat, and the soil in many places consists of dark loam, 

* See Map, Journal R. G, S„ vol. xxxiv, p. 154. The official Report of the 
expedition has the defect of not being accompanied by a map. 
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thinly covered with maple ; in other places the ground is thickly covered with 
spruce (^Abies Menziesii), cedar, &c., of gigantic size. The river debouches on 
an inlet of the sea or loch, shut in by mountains, at the foot of which, in quiet 
bays, well-built Indian villages are situated. Traces of copper were everywhere 
apparent. The party here took possession of an Indian canoe, and having 
rigged a sail, proceeded down the inlet for a distance of more than 18 miles, 
when the sea was reached by a narrow month, within which lies the village of 
WhyacJc. The vessel was here exchanged for a war canoe ; the party then 
emerged into the Pacific and coasted along the shore of the straits of De Fiica, 
past Quamadoa ( Carmanah of the charts), reaching Port San Juan 48° 33' 33" 
N. lat., 124° 22' 10" w. long.), the place of rendezvous, without accident. 

Lieutenant Leech found the country he travelled over very mountainous. 
He followed the San Juan River, which is not navigable for any distance, 
owing to the numerous bad cations. It was impossible, from the rough nature 
of the country, to travel in a straight line. The land is wholly unfit for agii- 
culture, but appeared rich in minerals ; gold was found in most of the creeks, 
and specimens of plumbago and " argentiferous-looking rock" were gathered. 

Mr. Brown next planned to cross the southern part of the island from Sooke 
Harbour to Cowichen Harbour ; this part of the exploration was entrusted to 
Lieut. Leech, the leader himself proceeding to Victoria, and thence by sea to 
Cowichen. Lieut. Leech proceeded on the 13th of July along Sooke Biver, 
discovering gold on the banks of one of its tributaries, which has since been 
named Leech River, and which is now become a much-frequented gold district. 
The country to the westward of Sooke River consists of conical hills, covered 
with pines ; to the eastward it is very rugged, rising in rocky eminences, and 
very thinly timbered. The river rises in a lake of the same name, which was 
reached on the 16th of July ; below the lake, however, the Sooke is divided 
into two branches, only one of which emerges from the lake — the other, which 
is the Leech mentioned above, flowing from the north-west. The travellers 
remark that it can always be easily ascertained whether a stream rises in a lake 
or not by the temperature ; the water being much warmer when it has its 
source in a lake than when it comes from ordinary springs. Sooke Lake is 
about 10 miles long, and lies about 250 feet above the sea-level ; it is full of 
splendid salmon-trout. The party constructed a raft and explored it to its 
northern end. They then crossed over to Cowichen Harbour, reaching it on 
the 26th of July. 

Mr. Brown next proceeded to Nanaimo, on the east coast of the island, and 
on the 20th of August arrived at Port Augusta, whence he ascended the Courte- 
nay River to the head of navigation (2 miles), and established there a central 
camp from which to explore the neighbouring country in all directions. He 
sums up the results as ibllows : — 

The country near the sea is wooded, and wherever prairies are found they 
are of very limited extent. The woods, however, are open and might form 
good cattle-runs. On a branch of the Puntledge, an afiSuent of the Courtenay, 
2 miles from its mouth, a fine seam of coal was discovered, about 5 feet thick 
on the outcrop, and exposed to the extent of about 100 feet. The country i§ 
well adapted for a railway, and Port Augusta (Comux Harbour) would form 
an excellent depot ; the distance from the coal-beds to navigable water is not 
more than 5 miles in a straight line. The coal was discovered by an Indian 
of the expedition, named Toma Antoine. Other seams were found in the 
neighbourhood, and the river on which these important discoveries were made 
has been named, at the request of the other members of the expedition, the 
Brown, in compliment to their leader. 

On the 1st of September Mr. Brown and a portion of his party left the 
settlement of Comux (49° 36' 27" n. lat., 124° 51' 18" w. long.), and ascended 
the Puntledge and Brown rivers. On the 7th, after hauling their canoes along 
VOL. IX. 2 c 
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for a great distance with ropes, they arrived at a lake, 8 miles long, and ex- 
plored it to its further extremity ; this they named Lake Puntledge. A central 
camp wa« established on its shores, and the country explored in various direc- 
tions. On the 16th, following a valley in a south-eastern direction, another 
smaller lake (Lake Young) was discovered and crossed on a raft. Beaching its 
opposite shores the party pursued a southerly course, and crossed, on the 18th, 
a range of mountains, at the foot of which lay another lake, 4 miles long ; this 
was named Ash Lake. A fourth lake, east by south of the last mentioned, 
was called Lake Dickson. A considerable river falling into tbis sheet of water 
was named Fisher's River, and a prominent snow-peak, more than 4000 feet 
high in the range near it, Mount Evans. A fifth lake met with just before 
reaching the central lake, and emptied by a river into the latter, was named 
Trounce Lake. 

On the 20th and 21st they travelled due south along a range of mountains, 
2000 feet high, and on the 22nd arrived at the dreary expanse of water, the 
Central lake, which they found to be 18 miles long, much smaller than was 
previously supposed. It stretches about east and west. The party built a 
raft and navigated it in an easterly direction for about 7 miles ; they then left 
it and penetrated through the woods, in a south-east course, towards Sproat's 
or Kleecoot Lake, another large sheet of water which Mr. Brown had explored 
the previous year. They travelled round this until they arrived in front of 
the Opischesaht Indian village at the Falls of the Somass. From this point 
they descended by way of the Somass to Alberni, where they were warmly 
received by the settlers. 

In this journey across the island Mr. Brown believes he has discovered a new 
and easy route for a waggon-road connecting the east and west coasts. Gold 
was also found in various places. Lieut. Leech, who crossed at the same time 
with another division of the exploring party from Nanaimo, past the west end 
of Cowichen Lake to Alberni, reported having crossed four distinct ranges of 
mountains, many of the culminating peaks of which, ranging from 3700 to 
5500 feet in height, were named after the principal gentlemen who had taken 
part in promoting the exploration. The expedition afterwards recrossed the 
island to Kanaima 



3. Boat Voyage dong the Coast of Spitzbergm, in 1864. From the 
' IVomso Tidende.' 

(Translated and communicated by H. D. Woodfall, Esq., Maidstone.) 

Three of the vessels fitted out for Spitzbergen this year were beset in the ice, 
and the crews in their boats endeavoured to meet with one or other of the 
sea-horse fishers, by keeping along the land on the north and west coast. This 
boat voyage is in itself an extraordinary one, as made along such a desert 
coast to an extent of certainly above 100 miles (700 English), from the east 
side of Northeastland through Hinlopen Straits, westward, quite up to Fore- 
land's Fiord, where they were picked up by the Swedish expedition. 

During the many years that this fishery has been carried on by Norwegians,* 
the fishermen have almost exclusively kept to the west side of Spitzbergen, 
and only occasionally and by degrees stretched over to the north and east. 
Indeed, until quite lately scarcely any one has ventured eastward of the Seven 
Islands, the. passage from which to the east has been blocked up by ice for the 
greater part of the summer, i.e. between the Seven Islands and Black Point, 

* About forty-five years. 



